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PUBLISHED BY |his own defence, supposed by law to be guilty ferryman on the other side tocome to us, whieh 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., of death. he did; but informed us what we might de- 
No. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, “I am glad of liberty to speak in my own) pend upon, that he was under an obligation to 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable| defence before the Governor and his Council. | send all strangers that he brought over to the 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five|{ hope you are moderate, considerate men,|Colonel’s at Flushing. When we were over, 
Dollars. and will hear me patiently while [ speak forth|he sent a guard with us to the Colonel’s. We : 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher|the words of truth and soberness. We live,|informed him our business on the island. His 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made.| When at home, in Berks County, Pennsylvania. | answer was to us, if that was your business, 
Rca { have been looked upon as a minister of the it was a pityto hinderus. He readily gave 
Sao’ s, tical Wibiictien Gospel amongst the people called Quakers, | us @ permit to wavel through the island. 
coenpmmaedhepdhaienesiitetiotieenthineiaiahitinilaiaantataatiasinas\ tO about the twenty-second year of my age.| “We visited eight meetings. I think we 
and under the exercise thereof have travelled! were at a meeting every day we staid there, 
much in America, and visited the meetings Of|and when our service was over, we crossed 
Remarkable Preservation of Abel Thomas, | Friends generally from Nova Scotia to Georgia,|the Sound to New York 
whilst travelling on Religious Service, during|and many of them several times over. And in 
the American War of Independence. this great work [ have ever observed the good| place, we, with the assistance of our friends, 


Abel Thomas was born of parents belonging rules and discipline used among us. jot a puss from the chief commanding officer 
to the Society of Friends, and resided in the| “ When I have felt my mind drawn in love| of that place, to cross the North River at Powles 
colony of Pennsylvania. His outward education |t0W2tds my brethren in any part of Amertica,| Hook. When we were over, I gave that pass 
had been neglected, but he was early brought [ have endeavoured first to get fully satisfied | tg the Colonel, who went up stairs in a_ pri- ; 
under the power of Divine Grace; and being|'® ™Y mind whether it was the Lord’s will or|yate chamber. While [ stood at the door es 

‘ . & . a .| ‘ 
faithful to his calling, he became a faithful|POts and then, after being confirmed by turn-|:here came an officer, as I thought by his dress, 
labourer in his Lord’s vineyard. jing the fleece, that it was his requiring, land asked me if 1 was not afraid to go among 

The trials which befel him in one of his jour-| have always laid It before my brethren al the | the rebels. I told him I was innocent, and was 
neys to visit his fellow-disciples, during the | Monthly Meeting for their approbation ; and} not afraid to go among my own countrymen, 
War of 1778, have come down to us chiefly in| in like manner did so at this time, but never|The Colonel sent for me to come up to him; . 
his own words. ‘I'his interesting narrative,| et with so much trouble upon the like occa-| he gave me our pass, with an endorsement on 
forming part of a Brief Memoir of him, was|*!©" before; for after { was fully satisfied in|the back of it, to pass the picket guards, and 

} : . ’ es j ‘ 
published in Philadelphia. my mind that it was the Lord’s requiring, by| offered me a newspaper, and told mel might 
looking at the difficulties and dangers I should} divert myself as 1 rode, in reading it. I told 
i _ | be exposed to in crossing the lines of contend-|him | had nothing to do with politics, neither 

In the year 1775, after much close ene parties, became weak and fearful: I\did [ incline to read newspepers. He told me 
from a prospect of religious duty, which he|thought L would mention my concern to the! 1 was at my liberty, and so we parted. We 
opened to, and which was united with by|elders in a private way, which I did, but re-| had gone but a few rods from the door when 
Exeter Monthly Meeting, of which he was ajceived no encouragement from them to speak |q soldier commanded us to stop; he began to 
member, he proceeded on a visit to some meet-|of itto the Monthly Meeting. I then con-|yntie our greal coats and search our bags. 
ings in New Jersey, and in part of i e ough out it, fear-} ‘ ; 3, 
Ne York. havi y eo - 8 ere a nee aoe onget | « Whea we were in New York, our friends 
New York, having for his companion James) ing it was a delusion; but 1 was followed w ith) 17 os of 0 widen whies mame wes Felhahes 

P : Pa 3 : : " | s 4“ dge > ¢ > rae +e at 
Thomas, a member of the same meeting. ithe judgments of God for disobedience, inso-| ° ” here far th te 
- war . : ° . ” «« | had been a prisoner there for thirteen months. 
As this was in the time of the Revolutionary} much that the nearest connections in life|)*) Ba | a als } ; . 
; 2 a ” : ? / ; ‘ | When he was first taken he was put im the 
War, and the city of New York was then in became withered in my view; and in this sad ae aie a ea Be ade 
possession of the British troops, travelling in|condition [ came to a conclusion that l would) : Y hae ‘C34 ; 
_ ; eae iconfinement, was not likely to continue long. 
our country was rendered extremely difficult,|endeavor toobey the Lord’s requiring, although ; 


a aos .|We were informed that ten of our friends 
through the great suspicion which was con-|[ might lose my natural life in the parsuit| : : 


tinually excited in the minds of the different thereof, poines, amenper 9 ieee y dapacan.. 
contending parties, under an idea that persons} “1 spoke of it to the Monthly Meeting, and who Pe pe as As: it by being bound in 7 
going from their places of residence in this!after solid consideration they gave me a Cer-| at one thousand pounds for his good be- } 
season of commotion must have some sinister |tificate signed by the elders and heads of the oe ur in rede This dee behav sd hi - i 
motives, and would, asopportunities presented, | meeting, which I have in my pocket. Wel vir i well as to es ibe good will. of = | 
prove inimical to the cause in which they were| then proceeded on our journey, and crossed the) oe aed pas nae hasty to go hom 
respectively engaged. Thus, in many in-|Delaware at Coryell’s ferry, and visited thee il ; ind le of oat. - 
stances, even going to religious meetings, was,, meetings generally until we came to the North ee tere ee 
in the apprehensions of the persons in power, (Hudson) River, which we crossed about four! ‘Our friends, considering = Sthookive os " 
deemed sufficient evidence of treacherous de-| miles below Poughkeepsie, and rode through) might meet with when out of the English lines, 





ABEL THOMAS. 


, where we had two 
meetings; and when we were clear of that 








signs, concealed under the plausible, yet insin-,the town some miles eastward, to a meeting, thought it best for me, as the judge was yet in 4 
cere profession of religious duty. and so visited the meetings generally in that|town, to go to him. A friend went with me, t 


Accordingly, after visiting several meetings government, without any interruption, until we| whose weme is Henry Haydock. After that 


in the state of New York, and returning into came to White Plains, where we were stopped friend, who had long been acquainted with me, 


New Jersey, our friends were stopped by the by the guard. We told the Lieutenant we had recommended me to him, and made known ' 
military, who, finding that they were innocent were going to Mamaroneck meeting; he gave to the judge my circumstances, he said he was 


men, discharged them: but soon after they us leave to go. but afterwards sent a horseman a prisoner, and could do but little for me, but a 
were again apprehended, taken to Newark,|for us, who informed us we must have a few) what he could do he would. He informed me : 
and after some detention, sent under guard as lines from the Colonel before we should go.j/he had a son who ‘was a major, that lived 
prisoners to Princeton, where they were ex- We rode back four or five miles to the Colonel’s,!about Hackinsack: if f could find him, and 
amined by the governor (Livingston,) and coun-, who gave us a pass to go to Mamaroneck tell him that 1 had seen his father, he believed 


cil, being supposed to be guilty of treason ;) meeting, and from thence we went to West he would show me kindness; and if he saw ‘a 
before whom Abel Thomas made the following Chester. him before I did, he wou id speak to him con- ’ 
defence, viz :— | «After the meeting we went tothe water side|cerning me. I asked him if he dare write a ; 


“ The words of a prisoner who had liberty to go over to Long Island: there was no boat line to him. The judge thought it not safe. 4 
by the Governor and Council to speak in\there: we made a smoke fora signal to the| Ee gave me his name on a small piece of paper, 
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(which I have in my pocket,) and told me his For Friend’ Weekly. lnteligenses. ldteording to the injunction of the Apostle, 
son would know his hand. | It is one of the important duties of those who'« Whereto we have already attained, let us 
“We went on our journey from Powles have the care of the young, and especially of! walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
Hook, and travelled near twenty miles, when mothers, to aid them in cultivating a healthful thing,” 
we were stopped by the guards, and our bags|tone of feeling and sentiment. In the choice} Christ declared that his kingdom was not of 
taken off and searched. We inquired for Major|f their reading, this is very important. It is) this world—else would my servants fight.” 
Fell. They told us he lived many miles from | perhaps im possible to confine them entirely to {js kingdom is a spiritual kingdom, set up in 
that place; and informed us of a major who|those works which contain nothing objection-|the hearts of his obedient children, where they 
lived four or five miles back, where we went/able; yet much may be done by a watchful|can worship in spirit and in truth—and these 
without a guard. After the major had ex-|parent, in correcting false views, and prevent-| will know his warfare to be spiritual, and that 
amined us and searched our pocket-books, and ing the formation of ervoneous sentiments. their safety is in watehfulness and in prayer. 
seen Judge Fell’s handwriting, which he knew,, How common is it for young people, even The holy Jesus never enforced his precepts by 
he gave us a pass to the highest officer injamong Friends, to admire the character of|coercion. He called his Apostles in the in.- 
Elizabethtown, which | have with me. Napoleon. His intellect, his daring—we will! pressive and inviting language of love, and 
«« We went forward through Hackinsack, and |not call it courage (any more than we should| when we follow his example, we build on a 
came to Passaick River ; then crossed the ferry |30 denominate that of a bull-dog or mastiff,) sure foundation. Love is the fulfilling of the 
to a little village, where we were stopped by have thrown around him a halo, which his jaw, and we have to maintain a testimony 
the guard, our bags again taken off and search- biographers have heightened by showing that! against all that is sought to be obtained in a 
ed thoroughly, but nothing faund that was| he was sometimes capable of tender and gener-|contrary spirit. In his sermon on the Mount, 
offensive. Soon after there came along the ous feeling. Let a judicious parent strip such |he says, * resist not evil, but whosoever shall 
road a major in a wagon, who stopped and,a character of its false coloring ;—point out/smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
came to us, and, in a very furious manner, that the great intellect was prostituted to the | other also.’ A hard lesson for the natural 
asked us where we had been. I told him we}jmost selfish ambition; and that, in this pursuit,| man, and not to be learned in the excitements 
had beento New York. He asked me if 1)not only the law of mercy, but even the social and contentions of the day. “Be not over- 
did not know that there was a strict law against|and domestic ties, were trampled under foot.|come of evil, but overcomé evil with good.” 
it. I told him I thought that law was not nade; What better comment could there be upon) Jf we continue in Christ’s love, we shall ex- 
for such men as we were. ‘Then he, in agreat such a life than was his death-bed. Some good | perience our own will to be subdued and slain 
rage, ordered the guard to bring us down to /effect may be produced by placing this cha- by the sword of the spirit; and all our fallen 
Newark ; and we were had there before ajracter in strong contrast with one whose powers | wisdom and creaturely activity to be nailed to 
judge, a justice, and two majors. After ex. |of mind were employed, not in devising means ithe cross. ‘Then will our minds be crow ned 
amination, we were sent to the guard-house, for the destruction, but for the benefit of his| with that love which overcomes the world, and 
where we were closely confined that night. jfellow-beings: whose courage consisted in| we shail be enabled to go forth as conquerors, 
“The next morning we were sent for to the ,daring to do right, though “an host encamped |not of others but of ourselves--for it surely is 
major's house, where was a justice, who read |against him,”’ and whose ambition was to “rule |irue as one said formerly, * he that is slow to 
to us the law, which we had before heard, by) his own spirit.” ‘anger is better than the mighty; and he 
which we understood our lives were forfeited,| What mind, early trained to appreciate that'that ruleth his own spirit than he that tak- 
We were then had to the judge’s house, where|Which is really excellent and beautiful, could eth a city.” Here, reformation would com- 
our guards received orders to take us to the|peruse the pages of Byron and other kindred | mence upon a right foundation; and when 
governor's. ‘he judge and officers blamed us| poets, without discovering, clothed though it|abode in, would increase until the power of the 
much, that we did not goto the governor's at be in harmonious numbers, the impress of a! Christian principle became exalted over all. 
Poughkeepsie (in the state of New York,) in mind whose powers had been misdirected, and | His servants and handmaids, being armed with 
order to get a pass to go to New York or Long| Whose morbid sensibilities expended them-' spiritual weapons, the shield of faith and the 
Island. We did not know it was death by the |Selves upon selfish and unworthy objects. breastplate of righteousness, would know the 
law, until we had rode between thirty and forty| Much of what is called light literature, is|}enemies of their own houses to be slain and cast 
miles below Poughkeepsie, and then we did|little better than ‘disguised sensuality, the|out. No place would then be found in the 
not know that it was possible for a stranger to| poison of which is imbibed by the young mind,| mind for hatred or revenge, for cruelty or op- 
obtain a permit from the governor to go within| leading it to the indulgence of an unhallowed | pression. The spirit of peace would overcome 
the English lines. And concerning deceiving|imagination. Nothing is really beaptiful in)the spirit of war. Temperance would cast out 
the colonel! at the White Plains, in not tel\ing/character or sentiment but that which is in intemperance; and in like manner would 
him we were going to New York, if he hadjharmony with the great purpose of life, the jevery Christian virtue prevail, and we should 
asked me the question, I believe | should have jdirection of every faculty to its proper objects, |travel in the highway of holiness; “And a 
told him the truth. jand the subjection of the animal tothe spiritual | highway shall there be, and a way, and it shall 
“ When I heard it was death by the law to Nature, In this endeavor, the rightly directed | be called the way of holiness; the unclean shall 
go to Long Island and New York, [ was struck)mind will choose, not the aliment which ener-|not pass over it; but it shall be for those; the 
with a serious sadness, and did not know what| Yates, but that which is healthful and strength- 











wayfaring men though fools, shall not err 


todo. To go forward, it was death by the|€DIng. M. \therein.”—Isaiah xxxv. 8. 

laws of the land—and to go homeward, it was! Philadelphia, First mo. 1st, 1850. | Perhaps it will be said that I am dwelling 
death by the laws of the Spirit of life. But! —o—— ‘too long on this subject—but feeling strong de- 
after considering the matter calmly in myself,| SOME THOUGHTS ON SLAVERY. ‘sires for my own welfare, and the welfare of 
I concluded to go forward, with astrong resolu-| (Coneluded.) ithose in a particular manner with whom | am 


tion to keep myself entirely clear of those} And now, my dear Friends, with whom I united in religious profession, | crave your 
crimes for which the law was made, and in so|am united in religious fellowship, my mind at patience a little longer, whilst 1 call your at- 
doing I should be innocent before God and|seasons is deeply engaged in spiritual travail |tention yet again to the fundamental principle 
more excusable before my countrymen at my for the welfare of Zion, and for the enlarge-\of our Society—the revealed will of our hea- 
return. And I can assure the governor and|ment of her borders ; that she might experience | venly Father. “Upon this rock will I build 
his council, that I have not said or done any|@ renewal of strength, leave the things that my Church,” said the Masterto Peter. The 
thing knowingly or intendingly, that would|binder, and shine forth in her primitive beauty| members of this Church know Christ to be the 
injure particulars, or my countrymen in gene-|and simplicity. My desire is that we may look |** resurrection and the life;” they are not hasty; 
ral: and jet the governor and his cougcil judge |unto Christ, who remains to be the way, and/do not run before they are sent, but are willing 
whether [| am guilty of death, or further con- | the truth, and the life, as our leader and our|to wait his putting forth, and to tarry at Jerusa- 
finement. If guilty, I must endeavour to|guide. It was this Divine principle and powerjlem until endued with power from on high. 
suffer patiently, according to your laws; but|Which was the preservation and support of our|This, my friends, we shall find to be an in- 
if the governor and council should judge me/early Friends: and it was by faithful attention'cumbent duty. If we forsake it, we shall slide 
innocent, I desire a pass to go home, and|t0 this that that they were led, in due time, to/from the profession we make. Just so far as 
liberty in it togo back to Plainfield, Rahway,|bear a testimony against slavery and oppres-|we are putting forth unhallowed hands to steady 
Shrewsbury, Squan, Squankum, Barnegat,|sion, as against other evils. It is only by |the ark of the testimony, we are departing from 
Egg Harbour, and Cape May, from whence |Maintaining the same watchful attention, that \the law of the spirit of life in Jesus Christ, and 
[ intend to go home, if the Lord permit.” those testimonies can be supported or advanced|instead of binding together, we divide and 
[Te be sontioued. } in a way consistent with the gospel of Christ—|scatter. 
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The Society of Friends has long borne a pub- the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
lic testimony against Slavery and oppression— burdens, and to let the oppressed go free; and 
but in maintaining it, we should cherish Chris-|that ye break every yoke.” 
tian feelings towards all. The testimonies of 
the everlasting truth can only be supported in) 
perfect obedience to the manifestations of duty, 
and in conformity with the revealed will of our 
Holy Head. So long as we labored under the| 
influence of these principles, our labors were 
blessed to the convincing of many. I am con- 
firmed in the opinion that, if the individual 
members of our religious society had continued 
steadfast in them, and had maintained a con- 
stant’ watchfulness, keeping a single eye to our 
guide, we should have been preserved from. 
mingling in a mass of discordant materials, for) 
the strengthening and support of any of our} 
testimonies, against war, slavery, intemperance | 
or any other prevailing evil; and our labors 
would have been more abundantly blessed, and_| 


oan i ses i ee : ‘J ; ; 
we should have been more instrumental in the something by experience, and they resolved to 


= ee ona in ee ug | Profit by the same; they managed to keep the 
He poor oppressed descendants of Arica; and) qrakle within bounds, and they well knew that 
more effectual also in our sympathies for these 


J ihe would do the same by the insects. And 
who still retain them in bondage. 


it f lesi “¢ |they were right By preserving a juste-mil- 
av s 2¢ , av ° ° 

b _ “gpa Soeeaes va we may maniiest ji >, doctrine between the two, they were en- 

y example and precept, that we are @ CON-| abled to grow coffee. 


sistent people, zealous of good works. When : 

we mingle with the spirit of the world, the 
danger to be feared is that we mingle with its 
oppressive and unsanctified despotisms, which, 
carried out, lead to strife, tumult, commotion,| The earliest public notice of the discovery of 


capeniiiiiies 
| Vatve or Birps —Many years ago, the 
coffee plants in the island of Madagascar were 
attacked by a grakle, a well-known bird on the 
African coast. ‘The grakte is an insect feeder, 
but having used up the supply, it betook itself 
in pure necessity to coffee. An edict was 
speedily issued and carried into effect, for the 
annihilation of grakles, and every bird on the 
island was destroyed. All wént on very well 
for a year or two, when, lo and behold the in- 
sect and their larve, having the field to them- 
selves, began to make sad havoc upon the 
coffee. What wasto be done? There was 


grakle, which was in due season imported. 


|THE GIGANTIC WATER-LILY (VICTORIA REGIA, ) 
AT CHATSWORTH. 


no alternative but that of bringing back the! 


The coffee planters, had, however, gained} 


and nearly 11 feet in cireumference—at which 
time it became necessary to enlarge the tank to 
idouble its former size, and even now the plant is 
‘much cramped, as the largest leaves measure 4 
feet 11 inches in diameter, and nearly 14 feet in 
‘circumference. The construction of the leaves 
is also very peculiar, and the weight they are 
able to sustain is astonishing. An actual experi- 
ment was tried at Chatsworth, by placing a young 
lady upon one of them, who was borne up for 
jsome time with perfect safety. The leaves are 
also (when separated) very heavy, and Mr. 
Bridges relates, that, on his discovery of the 
plant in Bolivia, he was very desirous to collect 
both leaves, flowers, and seed-vessels; these he 
had suspended to poles, with small cord tied to 
their stalks. Two Indians—each taking on his 
shoulder an end of the pole—carried them into 
the town. 

The first flower-bud made its appearance at 
Chatsworth on Thursday, November Ist, and 
expanded on Thursday the 8th. The buds rise 
about six inches above the surface of the water, 
beginning to open in the evening: the flowers 


\are then of the purest white, and measure about 


ten inches across; the following day, towards 


jevening, they begin to exhibit a rich pink in the 
jcentre, and during the night they are fully ex- 


panded; the numerous outside petals being reflexed 
and spreading upon the surface of the water, 


jwhilst the fine pink centre is elevated nearly 
jerect, altogether forming a most singular and 


and often to the sword. It is highly necessary|this extraordinary South American Water-lily,| beautiful object. After this expansion the whole 
to watch this spirit in its commencement; the|was given by Dr. Poppig, in 1852, who, in hisjof the petals assume a pinkish tint, and the 


first departure from “quietness” and * confi-|travels through Chili and Peru, records it as 
dence,’ which should be our “ strength,”’ is| growing in the Agaripes, which are large branches 
the incipient stage of strife, discord and war. \of the river Amazon. Before this period, how- 
We cannot have the world as an ally in the ever, other botanical travellers had discovered it 
promotion of our peaceful testimonies. ** Know|—as Haenk, (a Spaniard,) Bonpland, (the com- 
ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity|panion and fellow-traveller of M. Humboldt,) 
with God.” ‘and D’Orbigny, (a French botanist.) This last 
The holy Jesus declared that his sheep know] gentleman furnished dried specimens of the 
his voice, and they follow him; but they know/leaves and flowers to the Museum of Natural 
not the voice of strangers. The strangers’| History at Paris, in 1828. 
voice may be discovered in many of the vari-| In 1837, Sir Robert Schomburgk detected it 
ous associations of the present day—both be-| growing in the river Berbice, in British Guiana, 
nevolent and religious as they are styled.|where he was travelling, under the patronage of 
When we hear the cry, Lo ! here is Christ, and|her Majesty’s Government, on account of the 
Lo! he is there—that his testimony is to be|Geographical Society of London. He had spe- 
exalted in this thing, or in the other, go not|cimens collected, and drawings made on the 
after them, for the testimonies of truth cannot,spot, which were afterwards brought to this coun- 
be supported by violence or force. We mustjtry, and from which the first full description and 
come away from all dependence on these agi-'figure of this wonderful plant were published, 
tations, and we shall experience, as did the|the same year. 
prophet, that the voice that we must attend | In 1846 the first seeds were introduced by 
unto is not in the wind, the earthquake, nor the| Mr. Bridges to the Royal Gardens at Kew, from 


fire, for until the elements had passed by, the: which plants were raised; and from these grow- 


prophet heard not the * stall small voice.” jing plants, and Sir Robert Schomburgk’s draw- 
The injunction given to the Corinthians was|ings, a series of fine plates were prepared by Sir 
never more applicable to us as a highly pro-| William Hooker, and published in the Botanical 
fessing religious Society, than it is in this our|.Magazine for 1847. 
day—*Wherefore come out from among them,| The plant now growing at Chatsworth was re- 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch|ceived from Kew on Friday, August 3d. It had 
not the unclean thing, and [ will receive you.”|then only four expanded leaves, and a fifth 
—2d Corinthians vi. 17. We may rest assured | opened in the course of two days afterwards. The 
that whatever draws our attention from “ the largest of these leaves was 5} inches across, and 
still small voice,” leads into a path beset with about 164 inches in circumference. The box in 
difficulties and dangers to our progress in the} which the plant was enclosed when it came, is 
truth. |13} inches square and 8 inches deep, and in every 
Therefore, beloved friends, may we rally to| respect, large enough for the purpose. 
first principles; in these we shall harmonize! A tank (12 feet square, and 3 feet 4 inches 
together; for this divine principle leads into|deep) was prepared in one of the large stoves. 
“the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.”’| About five cartloads of soil were ‘placed in the 
All would hereby be brought under the divine |centre of this; and when the whole was filled up 
government. Ina this happy experience we|with water, and had become sufficiently warm, 


should be valiant ia the Lamb’s warfare—then|the plant was placed in the centre of the soil— 








assuredly no duty would be left undone, no|this was on August the 10th. By the end of} 


requirement neglected, and we should know|September 19 leaves had been formed, the largest 


the fast which the Lord has chosen, * to loose jof which measured 3 feet six inches in diameter, 





\flower gradually becomes flaccid, falls on one side 
‘upon the watea, and, by the third evening, fades 


away. During their expansion they emit a pecu- 
lier and pleasant fragrance, not unlike that of 
some kind of ripe fruit: but after the full ex- 
pansion, on the second night, this is no longer 
discernible. 

The seed-vessel is prickly, and, according to 
its original discoverers, grows to nearly the size 
of a child’s head: the farinaceous seeds, of which 
it is full, are roasted by the natives of Guiana, 
and eaten as food; hence the plant has been 
called water maize, but more generally it is 
known in its native habitats by the name of 
Irupe or Yrupe, literally water-platter, because 
ithe leaves resemble the broad dishes used in that 
country.—lIllustrated London News. 

oo 
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Barctay’s Aprotocy AND ENGLisH FRIENDs. 
—lIn our last number we offered some con- 
siderations on the present state of the differ- 
ent bodies claiming to represent the Society 
of Friends. The division of the Society in 
1827, necessarily evolved principles of sepa- 
ration on both sides, and produced consequen- 
ces, greatly affecting the ulterior history of 
each of the two parties. We endeavored to 
place before our readers the position of those 
| who assumed the title of “ Orthodox,’ 
‘exhibit the evidence of their declension from 


’ 


and to 


its primitive principles. It is not necessary 
‘to enter into an examination of the contro- 
lversy between the various fragments into 
which they have been divided since that pe- 
iod, nor attempt to analyse the existing 


causes of another eventful and impending 


i 
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; 
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schism. Our rapid sketch will convey a of the condition and practices of those to whom | belief of the Society of Friends. Nor is it at 
sufficient idea of the estimate we have made\their epistles were addressed, a vast amount al] satisfactory to other denominations in 
of its certainty. We may add, however, that/of abrogated and pernicious customs was in- Christendom, any more than it would now 
it is our belief, in view of the premises ad-|corporated with the simpler faith of primitive |appear to be to Evangelical Friends. 

vanced, that this prospective separation is of|Christians—how much more, by the influence! ‘The wisdom which directed our predeces- 


far more magnitude, than either the secession |°! priestcraft, upon the great harlot of Baby- sors when, like the Master, surrounded with 
lon and her modern congeners, let the history 


of the followers of Isaac Crewdson, or that of| adversaries, eager to ensnare them, was con- 


the Anti-Slavery Friends of Indiana. The| the “Church,” and its endless janglings spicuously displayed in their frequent recom- 
grounds of antagonism are fundamental ; the about them attest. _ \mendation to keep to the language of Serip- 
extent of the difficulty is as diffusive as the| We Pus therefore, especially bear "ture. So prone is the human mind to form 
Society itself, and the portentous resuls, |" if we wish to understand aright the to itself images of the truth, as the Israelites 
though delayed with all the skill which deo-|Seope and tendency of the arguments offered) _ 4. to fall into idolatry, that they stood 

constantly on the watch, in their controver- 


7 | 
sies without and their ministry within the 


; : as more immediately for the consideratio the! 
duction and ultimate annihilation of the con-| s y ration of the 
iclergy. That they were addressed to the 


, pale of society, lest an unwarrantable substi- 
; on | worldly wise and scholastically educated of the : . 
is our settled conviction that no body can) ail itution of other than Scripture phraseology 
etal ot f Sallam a professors of the doctrines of Christ, and de- , ae aes h t] he 
ourish, or even exist for any length of time,|4.4.4 from the received and acknowledged |™'2 t injure themselves or the cause they 


in the mere formalities of Quakerism. Of all authority of the Scriptures, as nearly as possible espoused. ' ’ ‘ 
Hence they illustrated their doctrine, and 


the professing sects in Christendom, the! won their own premises, and according to 
‘refuted that of their opponents, by continual 


weakest, assuredly, is the Society of Friends, | heir methods of disputation. Yet, neverthe-| a 
less, one of their most prominent objections |Teference to the text itself, carefully avoiding 


when without its vital principle to direct ; 
when, dead to this, it seeks, in confessions of | pas been, that it does not treat of their funda- the danger of being “wise above what is 
faith and strict observance of its “ peculiari-| mental doctrines. That of the Trinity, or three, WTitten,” which has ever been the fruitful 
ties,” to be honoured of men asa co-ordinate|persons in one God, is altogether excluded | SOUTCEe of apostacy. It is to this that the 
branch of the so-called Christian church. from its pages. Had this great corner-stone |Apology, in common with the other writings 
We shall now proceed to the consideration |of what is now considered “ Evangelical Chris-|of early Friends, owes much of its excellence, 

of Barclay’s Apology. It has long been ajtianity,” and which we have seen elaborately and nearly all the force of its argument. By 
source of regret to many concerned Friends|enforced by the “expositors” of our “ Ortho-|the parade of isolated passages from any work 
that the prestige of what is called “ Ortho-|dox” Friends, been embraced by the Society, | of such a character, inferences may be drawn 
doxy,” has attached to this volume; that is to|is it not reasonable to suppose that, whatever opposed to the whole current of the reasoning 
say ; the feeling connected with an outward |cavil might have been offered to the term|it contains. And such, we believe, are some 
standard or form of belief. At the period of | itself as unscriptural, the substance of thejof the conclusions deduced from this Jong- 
the separation in 1827, and for some years|40gma, elucidated in a vindication of the body |recognized ‘‘ exposition” of the views of the 
before and after that event, much use was| ‘fom the charge of its denial, would here, at|Society of Friends. 

made of it by our opposing brethren, in their| east, have met with a fraternal response? But} We have briefly touched on the doctrines 
endeavours to define the position of the So-|"° such event took place, No believer in the| which the Apology does not sanction, and the 
ciety as co-workers with other sects upon the groundwork of the so called * Gospel plan” of| reasons which 
“ Evangelical Scheme of Salvation.” Hence|*2!vation ever recognized, as far as our know- 
a prejudice has been created, highly injurious |'°46° a - nari ambos inane knowledge of its contents would warrant. 
to the author, but far more so to those who|"*' ™ mastiny a Dpringy- The great fundamental principle of the light 
have fostered it. We will affirm without fear} The doctrine of an outward and vicarious\of Christ in the soul, and the consequential 
of contradiction, thiat few publications of early atonement as professed by the Roman Catho-/ duties of his followers, as plainly deducible 
Friends are more free from the inculcation|lic and Protestant sects, depends entirely on|from the precepts of the Gospel, form the 
of doctrinal views upon the body itself, and that of the Trinity, and cannot find a logical|staple of the volume. To these we propose 
for this very reason, that it is essentially an|foundation without its support. The word | devoting a portion of our space in another 
apology ; a vindication of what may be dis-|itself occurs in the Scriptures as well as the| number. 

approved by others. It purports to be ad-|Apology, and from both, the letter learned in 

dressed “To the Clergy, of what sort soever, | Theology have drawn their inferences for Diev,—At Woodstown, N. J., on the 14th ult., 
unto whose hands” it “ may come: but more such confirmation as a partial, disjointed, and ‘Many Davis, a member of the religious Society of 
particularly to the Doctors, Professors and Very Unspiritual view of the subject may re- Friends, and relict of the late Joseph Davis, in the 
Students of Divinity in the Universities and quire. The deep mysteries, forever hidden| 8%» year of her age. She died, as she had lived, ina 
Schools of Great Britain, whether Prelatical, from the carnally minded inquirer, of the| Peaceful trust that she would be numbered with the 


; | redeemed. 
Presbyterian, or any other.” greatest of all types, the close of the legal 
When a vindication of any matter er opinion|4ispensation, and the purchase of the Church 


to be justified, is offered toa particular body or|through the blood of Christ, are dimly though) Cy xa Goons Across THE Istumus—The trade 
class of people, it naturally proceeds accord- "° inappropriately handled by Barclay, injof the East is already beginning to cross our 


. ° . . ° j : ; , > 
ing to the pre-conceived views or modes of addressing’a class of men, to whom, like the|Contnent. Among the importations by the Em 
| pire City are several casks of China ware, chests 


thinking of such a body orclass. Thus, much |JeWS: all things — of an outward character. | of tea and several packages of silks, direct from 
of the reasoning of the apostles to the Jews, But considered in connection with his fourth) China, and consigned by Haven and Livings- 
was predicated upon their deeply cherished Proposition “concerning the condition of|ton, San Francisco, to Livingston, Wells & Co., 
forms, ceremonies snd rituals as members of; Man in the Fall,” it is impossible to found of N. Y. city. The Journal of Commerce says 


an ancient and acknowledged theocracy. the *d : _|these are the first direct importations from China 
g y- From| commonly received doctrine of the atone to New York by way of the Isthmus, the fore- 


the want of a due estimate by their successors | ment on the exposition he has given as choleaunet of a valuable trade. 


tending parties. We say annihilation; for it 








have made it a Jess popular 
work with some of our members, than a better 


— 
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‘ Children obey your parents in the Lord, for 
this is right." Ephesians, vi. 1. 

A principle so common and undisputed as 
the duty of filial obedience, may appear to 
offer little occasion for comment. It seems a 
principle so self-evident to the moral sense of 
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excellence might bespeak obedience, if under-'self in them. They will illustrate my mean- 
stood aright. But the perception of this is not ing in the simplest manner and the fewest 
the ground on which obedience is demanded words. 

from man in his state of blindness and ignor-| ‘To return to our text, and the precept it con- 


ance. ‘lhe principle of obedience is the duty tains. This, if it is the duty of a child to ful- 


of the creature to his God—in the gospel ; of/fil, it is the duty of the parent to require. 


mankind, as not to have wanted the enforce- the child to his father. Itis true there is a 
ment of Divine revelation ; for in heathen an-\diiference. ‘The heavenly Father cannot err, 
tiquity we find the submission exacted from)the earthly father may ; consequently, the 
children by their parents, was often carried to obedience of a child is limited by the maturity 
excess ; failures in it, subjecting them to the of this understanding; as a man he must act 
severest penalties of the Jaw. In Scripture it on his own responsibilsty, of course on his own 
not only stands as one of the ten command- judgment ; but this affects not the period of 
ments, and the first with promise, but is one education. 1 mean to show no more by this 
most frequently and definitely repeated in the analogy, than that while obedience to a parent 
New Testament, as if to show us that no is due, itis due because he isa parent, not be. 
change of time or circircumstance, no increase cause his commands are reasonable in the 
of light or freedom of conscience, no growth judgment of the child. 
of moral and religious liberty, could abrogate, And thirdly, | think this principle is bad, in 
this fundamental law of nature. the results itis likely to produce. Independ- 
With all this, and though | have said it is a ence of opinion is not a grace; it is in many 
principle so common and undisputed as scarce- cases a vice. ‘l'o the Jatest moment of exist-- Among the instructive facts of our times is 
ly to need any comment, i think it stands|ence, in the utmost maturity of intellect, on the great diminution which has been found ex- 
lower in the estimate of moral virtues now)the most important matter, iman is not to think pedient in the number of clerical persons in 
than at any other period. Whether this is the for himself; but to believe what he is told up-| proportion to the amount of population. This 
result of intellectual improvement or promis-jon higher authority. And when all human is true in Protestant, Greek and Roman Ca- 
sory of future wisdom, may be a question for learning shail have enlarged his mind, and tholic countries, but especially in the latter. 
the discussion of philosophy ; but L prefer to heavenly knowledge been added to its stores,| The well accredited statistical work of Mons. 
leave it to the decision of the divine precepts. and others shall bow before him as the wisest} Moreau de Junnes furnishes some instructive 
These precepts are addressed to the child,'of men, the greatest grace that can adorn his facts on the subject: 
and charge on him the responsibility of fulfil-|character, will be at last as it was at first—to| In France, in 1757, there 40,000 curates, 
ling them. My observations are for the pa-|feel that he knows nothing, and to receive “as,|60,000 other priests, 100,000 monks, and 
rent. I speak of obedience as a principle ofa little child the engrafted word.” “If any|100,000 nuns; being a total of 300,000, or 1 
education; for if | am correct in saying that/man thinketh he knoweth any thing, he know-|to every 67 inhabitants. But in 1829 the en- 
filial respect does not rank high in the scale of eth nothing as he ought to know.” If such/tire clerical order had decreased to 108,000 
virtues at the present time, | cannot but think|be the perfection of Christian character, why|members, that is 1 to every 280 inhabitants. 
the deficiency originates with the parent. It| begin the formation of it in a tone so different ?|‘This is a decrease of more than four-fifths. 
is not the fashion to require obedience from/|'l’o tell my child, that I, his father, his tutor,, At Rome, in 65 years, the decrease has been 
children as a principle. {tis very common to|appointed by God and man to be his instructer,|three-fifths. In Portugal, in 31 years, the 
hear parents say, or those who, as teachers,|guide and governor, a:n to be judged by his|falling off has been five-fifths. In Bavaria, in 
hold a parent's place, “Ll never require any |imbecility—that he is to receive no opinion|28 years, the decrease has been the greatest ; 
thing.of children without explaining to them upon my authority—that he is to examine my | out of every 28 only 1 is left. 
my reasons for it; | wish them to obey me)opinions and judge for himself—that he is not} In Sicily, in 51 years, the decrease has been 
from conviction of the propriety of my com-'to believe or do what [ tell him, unless I can|one-half. In six of the states of Europe the 
mands.” And, again, with reference to mat-approve it to his understanding; if I wished| Roman Catholic clergy, including priests, 
ters of judgment and knowledge—* I always to produce in manhood a proud freethinker, or} monks and nuns, has decreased 855,000 in the 
accustom children to think for themseves; to a lawless infidel, this is the method I would|last sixty years! In Russia, where the Greek 
form their own judgment of what | communi-|use; but not if I desired to see in my child an|Church is the prevailing denomination, the 
cate to them, rather than to receive it on my|humble, believing, seif-distrusting child of God.| decrease has been, in 33 years, more than one- 
authority. I wish to encourage independence |! speak earnestly upon this subject, because || third. 
of opinion.” |see that very sensible and pious people have} The same important process has been going 
Of such a principle of education, carried fallen into this system, incautiously and without/on in half Protestant and Protestant countries, 
into effect to the extent that | have often seenjreflection. It is a bad spirit to cultivate. Dis-|as is shown by the following facts: 
it, I desire, in few words, to represent the|Tespect to parental authority is the first evil re-| In Switzerland, in 37 years, the decrease has 
falsehood and the danger. And first, 1 would|sulting from it; but is not the only one: con-|been one-third. 
say, it is contrary to the Divine commands as|tempt for all human authority is the next ; and| In England, in 133 years, nearly two-thirds. 
recorded in the Scriptures. Achild is there|in the end, a questioning of the authority! In Denmark, in 20 years, more than one- 
required to obey his parents, not because he is|of God himself. half. 
convinced their commands are right, but de-| I lately heard a little girl say to a lady who| In Sweden, in 60 years, one-third. 
cause * it is right.’’ That is,to obey is right.) was talking to her of her studies, * I think if 1) Great as this change has been, every reflect- 
In another place he is told to obey his parents, | were under your care, we should differ about|ing mind must perceive that it has been salu- 


| With him, indeed, is the greater responsibility ; 
‘for if the habit of obedience exist at all in 
childhood, it must be implanted before the age 
of moral responsibility ; and I am persuaded, 
were there no errors in education, there would 
be few disrespectful, disobedientchildren. A 
parent, then, is not at liberty to relinquish this 
obedience: and | think i is his duty to require 
it on the right ground ; not only because it is 
advantageous, because it is reasonable, and 
because it is pleasing—but because it is right. 
\—Caroline Fry. 


i 


CLERICAL STZ. TISTICS. 





not for the reasonableness of so doing, which 
he may or may not perceive, but because * it 
is pleasing to the Lord.” 

These are some of many similar texts, in 
none of which do [ see any such conditions or 
inducements to obedience appended, as are 
made use of by the parents alluded to above. 

Secondly, it is contrary to the method of 
God’s dealing with the Children of his own 
family ; which, as before stated, we have pro- 
fessed to consider the surest guide and exam- 
ple for the treatment of ours; having the 
same nature to act upon, and the same end in 
view. God requires of his children an obedi- 
ence beyond their understanding of his com- 
mands, and apart fiom their perception of the 
fitness of them. Doubtless, all his commands 
are fit and reasonable, and such as by their own 





the propriety of those books.” “Then, my|tary. Our own city, for instance, has one cler- 


dear,” replied her friend, “as I am twenty|gyman to about every 1000 inhabitants; while 


years older than yourself, you would of course| Lima, the capital of Peru, has one ecclesiasti- 
be wrong.’”’ ‘I'he child was surprised and con-|cal personage, counting priests, monks and 
fused. She had been taught * to think for her-| nuns, to every 65 inhabitants! And from all 
self.” I thought the lesson intended to be accounts, without exception, our population is 
thus given, was a properone. Again: | heard more intelligent, industrious, virtuous and re- 
a friend desire her litle boy to lay down the|ligious—more obedient to law and order than 
poker he was raising towards the fire: he did|that of Lima. The population of that city, 
not obey ; but, after many biddings, asked | from a want of industry, order, and good mo- 
why. ‘lhe mother said, * Come here, and |/rals, has decreased from 87,000 in the year 
will tell you a story of a little boy who burned/ 1810, to 53,000 in 1821 ! And Lima, as faras 
himself by playing with the fire.” I said to| we are aware, is a fair sample of Mexico and 
her, Do not do that. ‘Tell him a story now|our South American neighbors generally. 

of achild who did not do as he was bidden;| ‘Throughout our entire country, the clergy 
and teach him another time the consequences! numbers, on an average, one to every thousand 
of playing with fire.” I hope to be excused|souls. Our population is about 28,000.000, 
these minute details, and the mention of my-|and in all denominatians, according to recent 
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accounts, the number of ministers, is 25,948. upon them a greasy moisture. A powerful gaiety, or in the revelry of the world? ‘To 
Many of these, however, are not engaged in aromatic oil is distilled from cloves and the best what wretched and pernicious resources are 
active duties, others are employed in teaching, variety of this is prepared in the Moluccas; (they obliged to fly, in order to recruit their 


and others again in still other pursnits, leaving Wilson’s Rural Cyclopedia. spirits, and restore some life to their deadened 
for ministerial services about 1 to every 1000. ene sensations? What melancholy spectacles do 
This ratio occurs both in the east and the WEAR A SMILE. they at length exhibit of a worn out frame, and 


west; a fact contrary to the general impres-; Which will you do?—smile and make others 9 exhausted mind! So well founded is the 
sion on this side the Alleghanies, but proved happy, or be crabbed and make every one/@Ssertion in the text, that there is **a mirth the 
by undeniable statistics. ‘The following, for around miserable? ‘The amount of happiness /e"d of which is heaviness. 

instance, are the numbers in the state of In- you can produce is incalculable if you show a * * a e . r 


diana. smiling face, a kind heart and speak pleasant Let us rate sensual gratifications as high ho 
Denominations, Ministers, Members. -ords. Weara pleasant countenance ; let joy we please, we shall be made to feel that the 
Methodists, (283 trvl’g, 548 loc. beam in your eyes, and love glow on your|S¢at of enjoyment is in the soul. ‘The corrupt- 

ministers - - 77 50,564 \torchead. There is no joy like that which ed temper and the guilty passion of the bad 
Baptist, - cays - 371 27,200 springs froma kind act or a pleasant deed— frustrate the effect of every advantage which 
** Christian ’ church, about, 7 30,000 and you may feel it at night when you rest, at the world confers on them. ‘The world may 


Quakers, - - - ° 85,000 morning when you rise, and through all the Call them men of pleasure ; butof all men they 


Lutheran, - - : - 48 8,080 day when about your business. are the greatest foes to pleasure. From their 
Universalists,  - ° - 29 2,500 eagerness to grasp, they strangle and destroy 
Presbyterians, 0.5,  - - 93 7,825, “A smile; who will refuse a smile, it. None but the temperate, the regular, and 
Presbyterians, N.S. - - 75 5,000) The sorrowing heart to cheer ? the virtuous, know how to enjoy prosperity. 
Protestant Episcopal, - - 1 500) And turn to love the heart of guile, ‘They bring to its comforts the manly relish of 
All Others, - - - 2 10,000 And check the falling tear ? \a sound, uncorrupted mind. ‘They stop at the 

— |proper point, before enjoyment degenerates 


A pleasant smile for every face, 


r ,f 5,798 : 
Total, 1,506 17947 Oh, ’tis a blessed thing ; 


into disgust, and pleasure is converted into 
Subtracting from this total number of clergy) pain. ‘They are strangers to those complaints 
the number of Methodist local preachers, and iwhich flow from spleen, caprice, and all the 
: ° | . ” ‘ : of ° oh.s 
adding the Roman clergy, 40, there are in all,| And spots of beauty bring. ‘fantastical distresses cf a vitiated mind. While 
about 1000; and as the state contains about} | ae nm D...1.:,, |Fiotous indulgence enervates both the body and 
one million of inhabitants, the proportion of PRINTERS anp I RINTING.—J, T. 3ucking-|the mind, purity and virtue heighten all the 
ministers is about 1 to every 1000. |ham, Esq., in his series of reminiscences, 1D’ powers of human fruition. Moderate and sim- 
Counting the congregation at five times the Course of publication in the Boston aan ple pleasures relish high with the temperate ; 
membership, we perceive that about seven- (Speaks of the importance of the printer tothe in the midst of his studied refinements the 
eights of the people of that state are regular| author, as follows:—+* Many who condescend to voluptuary languishes.—Blair. 
church attendants; a very different picture| !!luminate the dark world with the fire of their . 
> | > . ¢ 2 r > 
from the one often drawn of the moral and noni Fare eee the onenreans of a ne a ',| EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. 
ligious condition of the great west.— Newark little think of the lot of the printer who, a moat) 4 few of Howard’s characteristics may be 
Dail \suffocated with the smoke of the lamp, sits up ; g res 
my: Le ea mentioned. He was naturally somewhat of a 
itill midnight to correct his false grammar, bad . ; - 
Sites aah annua a yee haughty temperament, plain and blunt in his 
pal ATR ee is wi Mestre Cheek as manners, often apparently harsh,—but under 
: ; is gumentsof lawyers, in h ls. , aan 
" hes deereaee ap rid bea te i pong \this exterior was a heart as tender asa child’s 


ischolars, sent to the printer in their own hand- : : 
: F ree —like the eider-down on the eagles breast. 


Caryophyllus Aromaticus, Is an evergreen, tin j d 0 aaasmar a 
; : ' |writing, many w , specially t ws ; . . . 
tropical, spicetree, of the myrtle tribe. It con-| ae y words, and especialy econica’| With his second and darling wife he stipulated, 
previous to murriage, that in all matters in 


stitutes a genus of itself. It is a native of the|20d foreign terms, abbreviated, mispelled, and| 
which there should be a difference of opinion 
between them, Ais voice should be the rule. 


It will the lines of care erase, 


—— —— 





Moluccas; and is cultivated, for the sake of atitely out of place. I have seen the sermons, 
the cloves, in the islands of Amboyna, Honi-/°f eminent divines sent to the press without 
moa, Oma, Nousalant, Sumatra, Bourbon, and ore de copitals ‘a designate a ee Petty tyrants quailed before an eye as stern as 
Dominica ; and, in 1797, it was introduced as A eeea ee oe i hich if pub eee it was mild. He spoke out as boldly to the 
curiosity, to the hot-houses of British gardens |'"° a ne ss + ins a S-'king under the gilded roof of the palace as to 
Its stem consists of extremely hard wood, andj — ee ead b evil, if he aa : The « oT the goaler in the loathsome cell. ‘I'he imperi- 
is covered with a thin smooth bark like that of eset re ' mar ene - The prin-| sus Catherine of Russia invited him, when in 
the beech. It attains a height of 25 feet, its| ‘er Te eee —— with scorn and St. Petersburg, to court: He told the courtiers 
leaves are apposite, lanceolate, smooth, da eee er ee b feb who waited on him that ‘he had devoted him- 
green, and very similar in form and consistency | Ce ee en elf te aaket visiting the dungeon of the 
to those of the laurel,—and when bruised, they | Printer. Nobody would have believed that captive and the abode of the wretched, not the 
diffuse a strongly aromatic odour,—its flowers| Sach gross ne papers lane aed Ree ee palaces and courts of kings and empresses, and 
grow in bunches of from nine to twenty-one, at the ignorance or carelessness of the author.| iat the limited time at his disposal would 
the extremity of the branches —their calyx jg; And no one but the practical: printer knows not permit his calling on her imperial majesty. 
long and divided into four segments,—their| 0° es hours a compositor, and alter him | He peremptorily refused to meet the Austrian 
corolla has four roundish, notched, very pale|®* proof-reader, is compelled to spend o reduc-| Emperor unless the servile custom of approach- 
blue petals, and in their native country they| 18 a readable ee era that ing the sovereign on bended knees was in his 
appear in March. he unexpanded flowers en themselves would be puzzled 10 case, dispensed with. The unfortunate Pope 
or the calyxes previous to the development of caves ‘Pius VI. earnestly requested an interview, 
the petals, are the cloves of commerce, and i, Pe es § which the stern Puritan and Republican would 
are gathered from the beginning of October| See, OF Sees ‘only consent to, on the condition that the absurd 
till the endof February. They are shaken| Experience has shown that no sensual plea-;mark of homage, kissing the foot, and, indeed 
down upon large cloths spread under thejsure, except what is regulated by temperance every other species of ceremony, should be 
trees; they have at the time of being gather-|can be lasting. Every pleasure that is carried‘dispensed with. At parting, the venerable 
ed,a reddish color and a certain degree of; beyond it, is no more than a momentary explo-| pontiff laid his hand upon the head of the her- 
firmness ; they are immediately immersed in/sion ; a transient gush; a torrent that comes etic, saying, good humoredly, ‘1 know you 
boiling water, then spread upon hurdles, cover-|down impetuously, sparkling and foaming in Englishmen care nothing for these things, but 
ed with leaves, and exposed for a few days to|its course ; but that soon runs out and leaves a|the blessing of an old man can do you no harm.’ 
smoke, and a strong heat, till they acquire a| muddy and polluted channel. Who knows not|His countenance inspired respect and awe. In 
brown hue, and then spread out in the sun- the langonr and dejection that follow everyone of the military prisons in London, an alarm- 
shine till they become ttoroughly dry. Prime|excessive indulgence of pleasure, or a longjing riot took place; the infuriated prisoners, 
cloves are large size, heavy, oily and frangible,| continuation of amusement of any kind? Fromjtwo hundred in number, broke loose, killed two 
of a fine fragrance and very pungent aromatic|whom do you hear such frequent complaints |of their keepers, and committed other excesses. 
taste; and when handled and finger pressed, |of low spirits, as from those whospend most of| Having obtained possession of the building, no 
they should make the fingers smart, and leave|their time in the circles of dissipation and jone dared to approach them. Unarmed and 
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alone, Howard entered the prison, charmed the plains, ‘is enclosed with a strong brick wall;)lain there for days; yet was he kept there with 
savage passions of the furious mutineers into 'n it are now confined upwards of 330 prisoners, them six days longer, in which time the vermin 
submission, and they suffered themselves to be most of them in the utmost necessity; they are devoured the flesh from their faces, eat the 
quietly conducted back to their cells.—Clean-!divided into particular rooms called wards, and eyes out of the heads of the carcasses, which 
liness and temperance, he was wont to say,)the prisoners belonging to each ward are lock- were bloated, putrefied, and turned green dur- 
were his preservatives against contagious ed up in their respective wards every night,'ing the poor debtor’s dismal confinement with 
diseases. He ate no flesh, drank no wine or|most of which are excessively crowded, thirty,, them !” 

spirits, bath-d in cold water daily—ate little,| forty, nay fifty persons having been locked up 
and that at fixed intervals; retired to bed early,|in some of them, not sixteen feet square; and, 
and was an early riser. ‘Trusting in Divine|at the same time that these rooms have been 
Providence,’ he Says, ‘and believing myse!fin| so crowded, to the great endangering the 
the way of my duty, I visit the most noxious|health of the prisoners, the largest room on the 
cells, and while thus employed ‘I fear no evil.’’ common side hath been kept empty, and the 
Mr. Dixon is a practised writer, and despite | room over George's ward was let out toa tailor 
a few blemishes, there are few who could have |to work in, and nobody allowed to lie in it, 
accomplished his task with greater satisfaction|though all the last year there were sometimes 
to those who are interested in prison reform.|forty, and never less than thirty-two persons 
He has made prison discipline his study,’and| locked up in George’s ward every night, which 
though an advocate of some of what are called)is a room of sixteen by fourteen feet, and about 
‘ benevolent crotches’ of the day, the results ofjeighteen feet high; the surface of the room is 
his researches are valuable to all. The chief not sufficient to contain that number when laid 
defect of the work is an appearance in certain down, so that one-half are hung up in ham- 
portions of affectation and egotism,—a strain- mocks, while the other lie on the floor under 
ing to make mountains out of molehills. All, them; the air is so wasted by the number of 
however, who revere the memory of Howard,) persons who breathe in that narrow compass, 
should either read or become possessed of the| that it is not sufficientto keep them from stifling, 
volume, for valuable as is Dr. Aikin’s sketch, several have in the heat of summer perished |jhere [ missed them at chapel ; they told me 
it is incomplete, and affords but scanty informa- for want of air. The more offensive part of they were not permitted to go thither. ‘No 
tion on many important points. The remain-|this account is omitted, but it may be seenen-| sewers. At more than one of my visits | 
der of our space we devote to extracts: tire in the State papers. Truly the reformer|jearned that the dirt, ashes, &c., had lain there 
was much needed here! OG 'many months. . os She viele 
“ Next follows an example of the infliction of | have no court ; but they have a day room and 
“In the Marshalsea, debtors and pirates the question which Blackstone says is utterly!two small rooms for an infirmary. . 
were confined; the former generally of the,;unknown to the laws of England :— In the| are put at night into dungeons » one: teik 
poorer classes—many of them common sailors.| year 1726, Thomas Bliss, a carpenter, not) square for three prisoners ; enaaies Seemed 
The goai was under the charge of the Depaty-| having any friends to support him, was almost pole, 16 1-2 feet by 12 ead only a little win- 
marshal of the Marshalsea of the King’s!starved to death in the prison, upon which he!dow. In this L saw six sleometex mest:of 
household—an officer, who, in defiance of the attempted to get over the prison by a rope lent|:hem transports, dntiated 6a a ie aman 
express prohibition of the deed .constituting|to him by another prisoner. In the attempt, he | situation they had been many weeks, and were 
him governor, farmed out the fees, victualing| was taken by the keepers, dragged by the heels| yey sickly. Their straw on the stone floor 
and lodgings of his prisoners to various parties, into the lodge, barbarously beaten and put into! ajmost worn to dust! Long confinement, and 
from whom he received ample considerations.|irons, in which he was kept ‘for several! no: having the King’s allesenes of Qs 6d . 
Thus the corruption began at the very source.|weeks. One afternoon, as he was standing|week, had urged them to attempt an settee 
The inferior officers were only too ready to fol-| quietly in the yard with his irons on, some of| after which ids ined Mii alaanoad ance 
low the example set before them. When a per-|the said Acton’s men (Acton wasa butcherand|ajoye, * * * , Commeon-side debtors. - in 
son was sent in—and his commitment might be| lessee of the prison) called him into the lodge,|:he Low Gaol, whom [ saw eating boiled 
for a debt of a single shilling, increased to forty| where Acton was then drinking and merry|bread and water, told me that this was the only 
by legal expenses—he had first of all to pay;with company. In about half an hour Bliss| 
garnish, in the shape of a bowl of punch for! came out again, crying, and gave an account, 
his companions. If, as was often the case, the|—that when he was in the lodge they, for their’ 
new comer had no money wherewith to buy diversion, (as they called it,) fixed on his head | 
his freedom of the goal,. he was stripped, in a\an iron engine or instrument, (which appears 
riotous and disgraceful manner, of the greater|to be an iron scull-cap, which was screwed so| 
part of his scanty clothes, which were sold or|close, that it forced tne blood out of his ears 
pledged to pay for the bumper.—Next he had and nose. And he further declared—that his, 


AN “ EPISCOPAL’’ PRISON. 


“Four days after this visit to the Marshalsea 
in London, we find the modern Heracles in- 
specting the High Gaol at Durham. The 
labor of that renowned hero were mere pas- 
times to those of Howard. The earnest spirit 
of enterprise which urged him on—contrast- 
ing the magnitude of the work with the brief 
space of time in which it must be done, if 
done by him—caused a rapidity in his move- 
ments which tends not a little to baffle the fol- 
lower of his footsteps. His account of the 
condition of this gaol is terrible beyond the 
power of language to deepen :—* The debtors 
have no court; their few wards in the Low 
Gaol are two damp, unhealthy rooms, 10 feet 
f inches square. They are never suffered to 
go out of these, unless to chapel, and not al- 
ways to that—for on a Sunday when I was 


MARSHALSEA PRISON AT THE BIRTH OF HOWARD. 


The men 


nourishment some had lived upon for nearly 
12 months. . . . Atseveralof my visits, 
there were boys between :hirteen and fifteen 
ears of age, contined with the most profligate 
and abandoned. Yet this was an Episcopal 
prison, the property of the Bishop of Durham, 
and boasted a regular chaplaincy !” 


to make his selection of a side of the goal—|thumbs were at the same time put in a pair of AUTUMN. 
namely, the master’s side where he would have|thumb-screws, ;which were screwed so tight| BY T. HOOD. 


to pay the most exorbitant prices for his bed-|that the blood started out of them; and from 
ding, food and drink, or the common side,|that time he continued disordered until the day| 
where he would have to fare as he could, on the/of his death. He was let out of prison without| 
occasional and utterly inadequate supplies of paying his debt, and at his going out, Acton| 
such charity as the cupidity of the officials might) desired that all that was past might be forgot, 
suffer to be applied to their ligitimate purposes.|and that he would not bear him any ill-will. 


The autumn is old, 

The sere leaves are flying; 
He hath gathered up gold, 
And now is dying, 

Old age begins dying! 


Out of the persons confined on the master’s} This miserable wretch was put into St. Thomas's) The vintage is ripe, 

side the profits of the establishment were chiefly| Hospital for help—but he died very soon! The harvest is heaping ; 
made ; but if is not to be supposed that they| What succeeds is still more horrible :—* The; But some that have sowed 
were well treated on that account. On the| various tortures and cruelties before mentioned Have no riches for reaping ; 
contrary, the fact of their being able to pay for|not contenting these wicked keepers in their| Poor wretch, fall a weeping ' 


accommodation, pointed them out to the war-| pretended magistracy over the prisoners, they| 
dens as the best subjects for the exercise of|found a way of making within this prison a) 
their peculiar arts. Means the most barbarous! confinement more dreadful than the strong-room | 
and illegal were used to extort money from| itself by coupling the living with the dead; 


The year’s in the wane, 
There is nothing adorning ; 
The night bas no eve, 

And the day has no morning ; 


them, or their friends. and have made a practice of locking up debtors : ra : 
3 7 . ! a : ; Cold winter gives warning. 
“ As for the miserable wretches who were | who displeased them in the yard with human 
unable to buy the mercy of their keepers, no|carcasses. One particular instance of this sort The river runs chill, 
words can paint the terrible condition to which|of inhumanity was of a person whom the The red sun is sinking, 
they were reduced more forcibly than the sim-| keepers confined in that part of the lower yard) And I am grown old, 
ple and matter-of-course language of the parli-) which was then separated from the rest, whilst, And life is fast sinking ; 


amentary report :—* The common side,’ it ex-|there were there two dead bodies which had) Here’s enow for sad thinking ' 
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AFFLICTIONS. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Let us be patient. These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


And though at times, impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves, moaning like the ocean 
That cannot be at rest; 


We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We canuot wholly stay ; 

By silence sanctilying, not concealing— 
The grief that must have way. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapors, 
Amid these earthly damps ; 

What seem to us like dim, funereal tapers, 
May be Heaven’s distant lamps. 


There is no death; what seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
He lives whom we call dead. 


—>———. 


How my very heart has bled 

To see thee, poor old man! and thy grey hairs 
Hoar with the snowy blast, while no one cares 
To clothe thy shrivell’d limbs and palsied head. 
My Father ! throw away this tattered vest 

‘Phat mocks thy shivering' take my garment, use 
I'll melt those frozen dews 





A young man’s arm. 


That hang from thy white beard and numb thy breast. 


My Sara, too shall tend thee like a child : 
4nd thou shalt talk in our fireside recess, 

Of purple pride, that scowls on wretchedness. 
He did not so, the Galilean mild, 


Who met the Lazars, turned from the rich men’s doors, | & Co.’s, No. 4 N. Fifth street, and King & Baird’s, No. 
And ealled them friends, and healed their noisome|9 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 


sores. CoLERiDGE. 


—»————_ 
PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 


F.rove.—F lour is firmer since the foreign news, sales 
of standard brands were made yesterday at $5 per bbl. | 


—some holders of choice brands ask higher. 
Flour $5 12 a $5 50. 


Coun Mear—At $2 75. 


Wueat.—There is a limited demand for red at esl 


a 106, and for white at JIL. 


Rye.—There is some demand for Penn. Rye at 62c. | 


and 69 for Southern. 


Corn—Is in active request at about 54c. for new.!address West Chester. 


Oats —Southern are worth 32¢. Penna. 35c. 


CattLte Marxer.—The offerings of beef cattle for 
of 
these about four hundred were driven to New York 


the week were about twelve hundred head; and 


Beeves are 


Hogs—About six hundred in the market, and sold! Unionville, Chester County, Psnnsylvania, nine miles 


Cows—About 200 jp | Southwest of 


from $4 to $5 per 100 lbs 
the market 


$15 to $25 for springers, and $8 to $15 for dry 
$2 to $4, the|Second-day in the Ninth month of each year, and con- 


Sheep and Lambs.—The former from 
latter from $1 to $3. 
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selling at from $5 to $7 25 per 100 ibs. 


Sales as follows—$25 to $35 for fresh, 








| NOTICE.—Friends at a distance can have ARGARET WOODS’ DIARY.--The’ subseri- 
| _ ber proposes to reprint the above valuable work, 


Joseph Foulks Almanac, for 1850, mailed to should he receive sufficient encouragement. It will be 


jany part of the country; cost of mailing, 3 printed in a clear type, on fine paper end well bound, 
for One Dollar, or Ten Dollars per dozen. Agents will 
| be entitled to 20 per cent. commission. Persons living 
at a distance will be supplied without any expense for 
Marri Cc rtifi sat * : | freight. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
age Certificates mailed in the mre Bookseller and Publisher, 347 Market street, 


10th mo. 27. Philadelphia. 


‘cents apiece ; price of single copies, 6 cents ; 
iby the dozen, 50 cents. 


‘manner; price $2. 
| Subscribers to the Intelligencer ordering, 
i 





: | yee BOOKS, AT VERY REDUCED 
‘can have them charged in their accounts, by, I’ PRICES!—The subscriber, wishing to close out 
the following very valuable and interesting works, offers 
?|them at the very Low price of Ten Dollars, viz.: Life 
jof William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo.; Memoirs of Maria Fox ; 
| Barclay’s Letters; Life of T. Fowell Buxton; Marsh’s 
| Life of George Fox; Memorials of Rebecca Jones; and 
= | Letters of Sarah Lynes Grubb. They will be sent free 
BLOCKS |ef charge to any one remitting Ten Dollars by mail, post 
| paid. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
@Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St, 
9th mo, 29, 


addressing to the oflice of publication, No. 4 
north Fifth street. 


W. D. PARRISH & CO. 











| : oe = 
DWARD HICKs’s ALPHABET 
1) for the instruction of children.— 
| A few sets of these useful toys have been left with us 
for sale. ‘They were painted by Edward Hicks and are | 
composed of 27 square Blocks, and 108 letters and figures }|}——____ nearer - 
lin a neat box. The Blocks being varnished prevents the Sy sues STORE.--Charles J. Ellis, No. 14 North 
| paint coming off by moisture—ihey also form a puzzle—| Second street, west side, between Christ Church 
price $1 25. Apply to jand Market street, has opened an entire new stock of 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO. Cloths of various shades and qualities, Cassimeres of 
| No. 4 N. 5th Street. the newest styles; Silk, Setin, Cashmere, Vestings, 








a ee | Over Coat Cloths, Velvet Cords, Satinets and Tuilurs’ 


{RIEN Ds’ ALMANACS, for 1850, are now ready | Zrimmings, all of which will be offered at the lowest 
‘The corrections from the list of meetings, as far as | market rates. 10th mo, 27.--2m 











could be obtained, have been carefully made, and the 

Almanac is printed on good white paper. For sale,} | 

wholesale and retail, by the publishers, 

WM. 0. PARRISH & CO., 
No. 4 N. Sth st. Philada 


7 OTICE.—The co partnership heretofore existing 
between the subscribers, trading under the firm 
of Kimber & Dickinson, is this day dissolved by mutual 
|consent. The business of the late firm will be settled 
by either of the undersigned, at No. 19 North Fourth st. 
E. KIMBER, Jr., 
7th mo. 12th, 1849. MAHLON H. DICKINSON, 
CO-PARTNERSHIP.—The Subscribers have this 
day formed a co-partnership under the firm ot Kimber 
& Carpenter, and will continue the Hat and Cap busi- 
|ness at the old stand of Kimber & Dickinson. 
E. KIMBER, Jr., 
THOS. CARPENTER, 





10th mo. 27--tf 


| EXRIENDS’ DRY GOODS STORE, kept by Charles | 
Adams, No. 79 Arch street, between Second and | 
Third, north side, Philadelphia, where can be found at 
lany time, a large and extensive variety of Fancy, Staple 
}and Furnishing Dry gcods, particularly adapted to the 
wants of Friends, and at the lowest prices. 

Philada., 11th mo. 24, 1849. 





paren PGCE, © GEAR i: For) BGO ee ac in i techies 
."— 2 . he co 9a . 'Dooown 7 r r .f 
now readv. Phe bumerous corrections trom the | ANSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
list of meetings in Genessee Y. M., came to hand two} : . > ; : 
see Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 
late for insertion in the large Almanac, but will appear) — at woul ton os Ualliae 
the email one. They can be had st ‘Wm. D. Parrish inent may be procure ce Creams, ‘e lies and water 
_ : Dea ices of all favors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
|various descriptions, also a superior articie of cream 
jcandy and confections in general. 
(> Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
; re hae ~_ | ture of the above articles. 
PINE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR | 1 mo. ly. 
A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 


BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad-| _ 
M » the attention of Friends to her assortment of 


ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West) 
Ihe course of instruction | China, Glass and Queensware, comprising © variety of 


10th mo. 27.--3t. JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr 





Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road | 
leading to Kennet Square. 


: Extra/embraces an English and mathmatical education, The | patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
Rye Flour sells at $2 i 


School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating | Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 

the different branches of Science. The location of the), general assortrnent of other goods in her line, which 

School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour-| wiji be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 

hood remarkably salubrious, and has been much admired | the city, 5th mo. 5th. 

|by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. : 

|The summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th 
22 weeks. ‘Terms $7U per [ 


TNBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
) WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 

CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer 
5th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St near Arch 


j}month next, continuing 

| session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office 

Refereaces, Benjamin Price, 

East Bradford, Samuel Caley, S. E. corner of Ninth 

and Wood. LEWIS LEVIs, Principal. 
10th mo. 6. 4m. 


“<< 


LT7HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assotr 
\\ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on band and for sale by 

CALEB CLOTHIER, Family #lour Dealer, 
ith mo. Sth, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch 


YNIONVILLE Bé MARDING SCHVUOL FOR 


} GIRLS. —This Institution is handsomely situated in 


The course of instruction 
English 


West Chester. 
embraces all the usual branches of a liberal 
education, together with the French Language 
The school will commence the 


ao HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having 
fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 
their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 
Varied assoriment, comprising many new and neat pat- 
terus of fine Satin Papers, both French and American; 


and 


Vrawing. on first 


i tinue in session forty-four weeks. 





| ‘Terms, one hundred dollars per session, one half 


RIENDS’ MARRIAGS CERTIFICATES.—We Payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the 
have just issued a new lot of Marriage Certifi | “!%¢ : ; 
cates for marriages according to the order of Fricnds. For further particulars, enquiry may | 
Care-has been taken to select the best English parch- Dillwyn Parrish, Snseph Rae ae ar 1. Hue- 
ment, and they are printed from a finely engraved cop- bands, Philedelphia, or the subscriber, at the school. 
per plate. Price $2.00. CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal. | 
REBECUA W. MOORE, 2 op ide 
ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, $ os 





be made of 


W. D. PARRISH & CO. 
No. 4 N. Fifth St. Philadelphia. | 


11th mo. 





slso Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 
Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 
riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
wholesale or retail. 

(? Houses neatly papered in the City or Connty by 
experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted, 

WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 


3d mo. No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 





